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editorial 


FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, SCENE OF A RACE RIOT ON 
AUGUST 27, 1960, and of various acts of violence since, comes 
a New York Times dispatch that quotes a white business man 
as follows: ‘“‘What you don’t realize is that the Negroes here are 
completely contented if people will just leave them alone. To 
tell the truth, segregation is their way of life too. They don’t 
like to mix with whites.” 


Erroneous assumptions. There are two erroneous assumptions 
in this statement: (1) that Negroes generally favor segregated 
public facilities, and (2) that colored persons who do favor 
desegregation are motivated by a desire “to mix with whites.” 

The sit-in demonstrations should have disabused prosegrega- 
tionists about Negroes’ being completely contented with the 
status quo. Thousands of young Negroes, supported by hundreds 
of white students, have accepted physical risks and possible 
expulsion from college in order to make it clear that many 
Negroes are completely dissatisfied with segregation, and that 
not only at lunch counters. Millions of Negroes, who have reason 
to fear reprisals and are less prepared emotionally to act in 
ways contrary to legal and customary restrictions, secretly ap- 
plaud these courageous young people. 

We all need to understand that “mixing with white people”’ 
is not, in itself, an aim of non-whites. The two supreme values 
aimed at are rather: (1) equal opportunities to gain a livelihood, 
live in decent surroundings, obtain an education, and enjoy the 
normal privileges and amenities of our society, and (2) to be 
accorded respect as human beings. 


Apprehensions grow out of false assumptions. Gunnar Myrdal, 
author of An American Dilemma, pointed out that the rank- 
order of Negro objectives is almost exactly the reverse of what 
many white people suppose. Two Southern sociologists recently 
reported a study that substantiated Myrdal’s conclusions. Their 
study was based on responses of a random sample of adults 
of both races in a Southern urban community. It was shown 
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that whites generally have an inaccurate conception of 
the aspirations of Negro Americans. Negroes listed their goals 
in the following order of preferment: (1) job opportunities, (2) 
legal equality, (3) integration in public transportation and 
sports events, (4) integration of schools, (5) equality in voting, 
and (6) freedom in personal relations. 


The self-image changes. As economic opportunities improve and 
equal achievement increases, the image of one’s self as a worthy 
individual tends to grow stronger and brighter. This has been 
happening at an accelerating rate for several decades in the 
United States. The consequences are far-reaching. Negro Amer- 
icans are less and less willing even to pay lip-service to the 
symbols of inferiority. Segregation is such a symbol. This is why 
it is especially precious to the emotionally insecure among 
whites and taken for granted by them as eternally valid. Segre- 
gation to the Negro person is a deep affront to his self-esteem. 
Every such affront to individuals and every attempt to demean 
a whole group are more and more deeply resented by members 
of all American minority groups and, in fact, by non-white 
persons everywhere in the world. One would suppose that the 
daily news dispatches from every African, Asian, and Latin 
American country would be sufficient to drive this lesson home. 
Yet it appears that much more will have to be done. 


The Christian faith sees all men as creatures of the one God 
who breathed into them all the breath of life and made them in 
his own image. All alike are endowed with freedom which 
they often misuse to their own hurt as well as that of others. 
Equal in potentialities for good and equal in potentialities for 
evil—all stand in need of the grace of God. Such an under- 
standing of our human problems should deliver white believers 
from the pride that exalts them above other men or causes them 
to think of non-white persons as objects for scorn, exploitation, 
or patronizing. The Christian faith helps the colored person to 
think more highly of himself than the social system presently 
sanctions, and hence to demand the acknowledgment of his equal 
dignity as a man and the prompt achievement of equal rights. 
Authentic Christian faith helps the white person to understand 
the basis for this demand and to work for its fulfillment in 
his community and nation. —GALEN R. WEAVER 
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SIT-INS: American students seek 
freedom from indignity 


The sit-in demonstrations at lunch counters in the South have 
stirred the conscience of our nation deeply, and have attracted 
world-wide attention. Justice and love are at the heart of this 
movement, which began on the first of February 1960, when four 
freshmen from Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina decided to request service at a lunch counter in a 
Woolworth store in Greensboro. They did not know that they 
were beginning a spontaneous student movement in which 
Negro and white students from the North, East, and West would 
participate. Students quickly saw in this non-violent method 
new hope for increased understanding and eradication of segre- 
gation and discrimination—twin products of the “sin of race 


pride.” 


WIDE APPLICATION OF METHOD 


While sit-ins have been directed toward the removal of racial 
barriers at lunch counters in department, drug and variety 
stores and bus stations, the same technique has been used to 
protest injustices toward the Negro in art museums and gal- 


By Odile Sweeney, Associate in Administration, National Student YWCA, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


leries, public libraries and parks, and discrimination in uni- 
versity housing and social fraternities. The sit-in technique is 
one of several types of peaceful, non-violent demonstration 
used by many persons, non-students as well as students, to 
focus attention upon the vicious practice of racial discrimina- 
tion and religious intolerance. Similar methods include the 
kneel-downs in churches, the prayer vigil, the long march, 
poster walking, picketing, selective buying campaigns, the file 
through, the mass demonstration rally, and negotiations with 
managers. Although these demonstrations began in the South 
and have been concentrated there, persons in other sections of 
the country have been challenged anew to examine the more 
subtle but still cancerous racial injustices in their own com- 
munities. 


RELIGIOUS ROOTS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Implicit in this protest movement is the belief of Negro youth 
that God has granted every man freedom and dignity and that 
the Judeo-Christian foundations and principles of American 
democracy entitle them to full citizenship, freedom, dignity and 
protection of their persons. The burning desire is to achieve 
the justice which God demands and the constitution of our 
nation guarantees. The sit-in movement is led by young and 
educated Negroes, neatly dressed, orderly, disciplined and com- 
mitted to non-violence. They believe that action now will hasten 
the speed of social change and create a climate in our nation 


in which courage displaces fear, love transforms hate, and 
justice prevails for all. 


Antecedents 


The method of non-violence is not new. It was used widely 
by Mahatma Gandhi and his followers as they strove to lift the 
British yoke in India. In the early 1940s, this writer was in- 
spired by A. Phillips Randolph in Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, as he challenged Negroes and their friends to a program © 
of “non-violent goodwill direct action” in housing, employment, 
and at the polls. His calls for a march on Washington proved 
to be one powerful way to demonstrate this technique. About 
the same time, Howard University students, members of the 
college chapter of the NAACP, initiated sit-in demonstrations 
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aimed at breaking the color bar at lunch counters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. From time to time, generations of Negro high school 
and college youth have renewed the demonstrations under the 
auspices of NAACP, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Congress of 
Racial Equality, and the American Friends Service Committee. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and his associates successfully demon- 
strated it in Montgomery, Alabama. After the boycott in Mont- 
gomery and events in Birmingham, Tallahassee, and elsewhere, 
the Negro leaders formed the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference for the purpose of offering guidance and resources to 
those persons wishing to use the non-violent approach in behalf 
of justice in their communities. 


Formation of local Christian Leadership Councils 


Several communities became interested and organized local 
Christian Leadership Councils. Ministers have led these groups, 
which are affiliated with the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. Meetings have been held regularly to discuss ways 
of achieving more opportunities for Negroes; to plan strategy 
for making calls on store owners and managers, business men, 
and city officials; and to sponsor workshops on the method of 
non-violence. Such a group was organized in Nashville about 
two years before the Nashville demonstrations began. The 
Reverend James M. Lawson, Jr. was related to this group during 
his period of study at Vanderbilt Divinity School. He had 
learned much about non-violence during his three-year stay in 
India as a missionary for the Methodist Church. Mr. Lawson also 
worked part-time as Southern Regional Secretary for the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, a national organization dedicated to 
non-violent work for peace among individuals and nations. He 
is an ardent pacifist and a committed Christian. The Nashville 
demonstrations and his part in them are well known. 


THE MOVEMENT SPREADS 


Reactions to sit-ins in Greensboro and in Nashville were felt 
in every part of the country. Other students in North Carolina 
and Tennessee participated in the workshops on non-violence 
sponsored by the Southern Christian Leadership Conference and 
CORE. These students and others with experience in non- 
violence gave aid to still others. CORE released members of its 
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staff to aid the sit-ins. Already by the end of February 1960, 
these local sit-in demonstrations had grown into an organized 
movement across the Southern states and into several communi- 
ties in the North. By March 25, well over one thousand students 
had been arrested in more than sixty towns and communities 
where demonstrations had been held. 


Support from white sympathizers 


Sympathy demonstrations were held on campus after campus 
in the East, North and West. White students and adults of both 
races pledged support. White students from the following col- 
leges and universities in the South have participated actively 
in the sit-ins: Florida State University, Duke, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Fisk, Wake Forest College, 
Greensboro College, University of Oklahoma, University of 
Texas, and Vanderbilt University. Many of these white students 
were arrested along with the Negro students. 

Students from Emory University, Agnes Scott College, Ogle- 
thorpe University, and Georgia Institute of Technology gave 
specific support to Atlanta Negro students. ‘An Appeal for 
Human Rights,” a full-page advertisement, appeared in The 
Atlanta Journal, The Atlanta Constitution, and The Atlanta 
Daily World on March 9, 1960. The ‘‘Appeal’’ promised that the 
Atlanta University Center students would use every legal and 
non-violent means to achieve equality in the fields of education, 
employment, housng, enfranchisement, hospitalization, cultural 
and entertainment opportunities, and law enforcement. 


Perseverance and reprisals 


Following the appearance of the “Appeal,” two hundred stu- 
dents from the Atlanta colleges converged on downtown Atlanta 
for sit-in demonstrations in nine public tax-supported buildings, 
including two railway stations and two bus stations. Seventy- 
seven students were arrested on such charges as breach of the . 
peace, intimidation, and failure to leave the premises when re- 
quested to do so by the manager. Later, the signers of the 
“Appeal” were indicted and charged with conspiracy. They face 
maximum fines of $6,000 and/or nine years in jail. As of this 
writing they have not been brought to trial. 

The activities of the Atlanta students continue and have in- 


cluded the kneel-ins, in which on two successive Sundays several 
Negro students attempted to worship in white churches. In some 
instances, they were admitted. A group of Atlanta ministers, 
the signers of the “Atlanta Ministers’ Manifesto,” expressed 
their support of the “Appeal” and the adult Negro community 
gave support in an advertisement, “An Endorsement in Support 
of Human Dignity.” The Atlanta Defense Fund is located at 
Atlanta University. 


MAJOR NATIONAL STUDENT MOVEMENTS RESPOND 


The major student organizations responded immediately to 
the sit-in movement. The United States National Student As- 
sociation, including over three hundred college and university 
student governments, called for sympathy demonstrations. Stu- 
dents at Oberlin collected over $2,000, and similar support came 
from Eastern and Western colleges. The Central Committee of 
the National Student Christian Federation issued a pastoral 
“Letter to Christian Students,” and distributed it to over 10,000 
students and 3,000 groups. The pastoral letter sought to give 
theological support to participants in the demonstration by clarify- 
ing the relation of law to civil order, non-violent resistance, and 
the question of academic freedom and responsibility. 

It was most appropriate for the National Student YWCA 
and YMCA, affiliated members of NSCF, to support goals of the 
sit-in movement since at their August 1959 Council meeting 
there had been reaffirmation of commitment to “work through 
the means of peaceful non-violent efforts for a social order which 
provides every individual, regardless of race, opportunity to 
participate and share alike in all relationships of life.” Student 
YMCAs and YWCAs in over 619 colleges and universities and 
community YWCAs were kept informed of developments and in 
return sent data to keep the national offices up to date. The 
National Student YWCA included in its action letters to the 
Attorneys General and the heads of Boards of Education in the 
fifty states, expressing support of the goals of the sit-ins. 


Financial assistance from student Christian groups 


Member movements of the National Student Christian Federa- 
tion continue to participate in the Legal Aid and Scholarship 
Fund which the Federation established. Student YWCAs and 
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their friends in the National Board of the YWCA and Community 
Associations have contributed nearly five thousand dollars to 
this fund. The arrest of Mae King, the retiring chairman of the 
National Student YWCA, during the Marshall, Texas, sit-ins 
brought the movement and the cause for which the students 
are working close home to YMCA and YWCA members. 


Support from YAC 


The Young Adult Council of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, representing seventeen national young adult and stu- 
dent organizations in the U.S.A. and the US. affiliate of the 
World Assembly of Youth, gave unanimous support to the stu- 
dent sit-ins. The resolution endorsed at the March 11 and 12 
meeting of YAC expressed “. . . grave concern over the sup- 
pression of students and youth seeking equal service in places 
of public accommodation, particularly at lunch counter facilities 
in cities throughout the South.” YAC condemned the deliberate 
misuse of law to deny the right of peaceful assembly. 

It further expressed its support for the goal of non-discrimina- 
tory service in public sales and service facilities sought by these 
students and youth, and urged its member organizations to con- 
sider effective means of furthering the attainment of this goal. 


NORTHERN STUDENTS WORK AT TOWN-CAMPUS RELATIONS 

Students at Yale Divinity School went out in small teams to 
call upon a large number of student lodging homes in New 
Haven, urging owners to accept Negro students and collected 
several hundred dollars for the NSCF Legal Aid and Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

As more and more students were arrested and jailed in the 
South for taking part in sit-in demonstrations, students in the 
Christian Association at Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., asked again how they might express sympathy 
for their brothers and sisters and how they might join the com-. 
mon struggle for equal rights in their own community. The 
group decided upon barber shops as their first goal. (Three out 
of nine in the business area accepted Negro customers.) Negro 
and white students took turns in applying for service. If a shop 
refused service, students on the outside voiced their disapproval _ 
on signs reading “Help end racial discrimination” and “This is _ 
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a non-violent demonstration.” Each person involved signed an 
agreement to be non-violent in word and deed. Only one shop 
refused; and, after three days of “poster-walking,” passing out 
interpretive literature and negotiation, the goal was achieved. 
The group grew to include 150 students who have organized to 
work on town-campus relations, fund raising for the legal de- 
fense of students arrested and jailed in the South, and new 
educational programs. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


The major leadership training event for the sit-in movement 
took place Easter weekend 1960 at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
when over 140 leaders from thirty-seven campuses throughout 
the South convened the ‘Youth Leadership Conference on Non- 
Violent Resistance.” The purposes of this meeting, sponsored by 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, were for the 
student leaders to learn more about the principles and tech- 
niques of Christian non-violence, examine the course of the 
movement thus far, and plan future strategy. The Reverend 
James M. Lawson, Jr. and the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr., key leaders of the conference, were named as advisers to the 
projected Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee with 
headquarters in Atlanta. This committee was established to 
guide the protest movement and to deal primarily with com- 
munication and funds. ; 


Toward a statement of purpose 


The following draft of the Statement of Purpose is now being 
shared and discussed by students and friends of the movement: 


... We affirm the philosophical or religious ideal of non-violence 
as the foundation of our purpose, the presupposition of our faith, 
and the manner of our action. Non-violence as it grows from 
Judeo-Christian traditions seeks a social order of justice per- 
meated by love. Integration of human endeavor represents the 
crucial first step towards such a society. 


Through non-violence, courage displaces fear; love transforms 
hate. Acceptance dissipates prejudice; hope ends despair. Peace 
dominates war; faith reconciles doubt. Mutual regard cancels 
enmity. Justice for all overthrows injustice. The redemptive 
community supersedes systems of gross social immorality. 


Love is the central motif of non-violence. Love is the force by 
which God binds man to himself and man to man. Such love 
goes to the extreme; it remains loving and forgiving even in 
the midst of hostility. It matches the capacity of evil to inflict 
suffering with an even more enduring capacity to absorb evil, 
all the while persisting in love. 

By appealing to conscience and standing on the moral nature of 
human existence, non-violence nurtures the atmosphere in which 
reconciliation and justice become actual possibilities. 


KEY ORGANIZATIONS PLEDGE CONTINUED SUPPORT 


The National Student Christian Federation and its member 
movements, as well as the United States National Student As- 
sociation, CORE, and the NAACP, are continuing their support 
of the students facing trial and their encouragement of the ob- 
jectives of the sit-in movement. 

At the General Assembly of the NSCF, held last September, 
action was taken calling on the Student Christian Movements, 
denominational colleges, and missionary agencies to give the 
racial frontier of the Christian World Mission high priority; to 
do everything in their power to achieve integration in our 
churches and in our communities by the quickest and most ef- 
fective means; to give all possible support to those who express 
their concern for racial equality through participation in the 
student non-violent movement, and to support, help, and if 
necessary to defend, those students who participate in its activi- 
ties. Delegates at the NSCF General Assembly affirmed their 
commitment as follows: 

We... . believe that God has called his Church to be a “peculiar 

people. . . .” The Church teaches, and we believe, that God’s 

people ... have a fellowship which is based neither upon simi- 
larity of economic, racial, and political experience and beliefs nor 
upon skin pigmentation. Christian fellowship is a bond established 
among all men by God, acting in his son Jesus Christ, who is 
present to us in the Holy Spirit, and who has forgiven all men 


and reconciled them to himself. We believe that Christian fellow- | 


ship is the expression of that presence, forgiveness, and recon- 
ciliation in daily life. Since Christ, I am no longer my brother’s 
keeper, but my brother and I are one. 

We affirm that when God speaks he also acts. We, furthermore, 


believe that today he is speaking, and therefore acting, power- 
fully in the events of our times... . 
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Among the events of our times in which we believe we hear his 
voice and detect his action on the world scene are the struggles 
between powerful socio-economic and military blocs, and the 
far reaching movements of liberation of Asian and African 
peoples from colonial status to independence with dignity. We 
also see his hand at work in the United States in the student 
non-violent movement which is working for economic oppor- 
tunity, racial freedom and dignity, and democratic equality and 
justice for all men. 

At the point where Christians must resort to civil disobedience, 
the time honored method of non-violent protest can be used 
as a Christianly justifiable means, not against the rule of law 
but against the wrongness of particular laws or customs. As a 
method it can be used responsibly and with restraint, as a means 
of seeking a less discriminatory civil order. It should not be 
used, and we do not believe it is anywhere being so used, for 
the destruction of the civil order itself. 


The 1960 National Student Councils of the YMCA. and YWCA 
at their August meetings endorsed non-violent action and called 
upon student and community YMCAs and YWCAs to move 
forward to open all their facilities to all persons and, where legal 
barriers exist, to work for their removal. 

Students in our Christian movements and those in other 
campus groups well know the tremendous court costs involved 
in the legal defense of more than 1,650 students arrested in 
sit-in demonstrations and other protests against discrimination. 
They pledge themselves to continue to raise funds for legal aid, 
emergency assistance, and scholarship purposes. More than half 
of the students arrested remain to be tried. Appeals for those 
convicted will multiply costs. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Student sit-in demonstrations have been effective. One 
hundred and twelve communities have opened some or all of 
their public eating facilities to Negroes. 

Our college and university students are proclaiming a gospel 
of love and reconciliation among men whom God created, 
judges, and redeems. The vitality of their faith, the courage of 
their convictions, and their image of the blessed community, are 
a challenge and source of power for all of us. We must not fail 
them as they seek freedom from indignity. 
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THE SIT-INS: Passive resistance 
or civil disobedience? 


Whether one traces the technique being used by the sit-in 
movement back to Egypt, where the Israelites conducted the 
first strike in history, or to India, the rationale is also Ameri- 
can. When Henry David Thoreau—believing that the Mexican 
War~was a fight to extend the boundaries of slavery— 
registered his personal protest by refusing to pay taxes, he was 
put in jail for practicing what he would later preach in his 
essay ‘‘Civil Disobedience.’ Gandhi read that essay and applied 
it to the situation in South Africa. He met with little success. 
However, within fifty years he had used it to free India. 

From these two continents the method came back home—not’ 
to Massachusetts, but to Montgomery, Alabama. Certainly Martin 
Luther King, Jr. was influenced by Gandhi, but the real line of 
succession is from Thoreau. 


ee 
By Will D. Campbell, Associate Executive Director, Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations, National Council of Churches, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The sit-ins are not civil disobedience 


The sit-in movement in the South is not quite Gandhian, for 
it is not quite civil disobedience. Passive resistance should be 
distinguished from civil disobedience because the former is not 
confined to legal bounds. It may be resistance to lack of law 
enforcement; it may be directed at customs which are not 
actually law, as is the case in many cities of the South in respect 
to lunch counters; or it may be resistance against certain laws (in 
this case, of the state) which are in opposition to other laws 
(in this case, federal). Civil disobedience, on the other hand, 
is action deliberately taken in defiance of the law because the law 
is deemed to be unjust. The sit-in movement has never quite 
done the latter. It has not yet become a movement of civil dis- 
obedience. Certainly it is a campaign of passive resistance; but, 
if one views the movement in its many manifestations, it must 
be said that there is not as yet any single clearly defined phi- 
losophy practiced by all the groups involved. 


Long history of the use of law 


This reluctance to employ civil disobedience seems to be due 
to several factors. In the first place, there is the long history of 
patriotism and obedience to law on the part of Negro leaders. 
The philosophy and method of the NAACP, the major organiza- 
tion working for civil rights for Negro Americans over the past 
fifty years, has been consistently this: “Obey the law and go to 
court to change it if it is unjust or unconstitutional.” The in- 
fluence of this philosophy on those participating in the move- 
ment cannot be minimized. From Harlem to Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi; from Chicago’s South Side to Birmingham, Negroes 
have been taught to go to court to gain their rights. And, despite 
the remaining widespread denial of rights to Negro Americans, 
when the picture is viewed in historical perspective, one sees 
that this method has made great gains. 

And, while it is true that those organizations which have 
emphasized patriotism and law have actively supported the 
sit-in demonstrations, they have done so largely under the as- 
sumption that the demonstrators were really not breaking the 
law but were acting within the law. Hence the numerous ap- 
peals that are now pending. A lawyer cannot say: “My client 
broke the law, but you ought not to find him guilty because the 


law is a bad law.” He can only appeal if he insists that his client 
is not guilty of the charge. If the American sit-in movement 
should become a movement of civil disobedience, which it might 
yet do, there would be no place for attorneys. That time has not 
arrived yet. Negroes, like other Americans, have hesitated 
to break with the tradition of going to court. “This is not India, 
and these are not British judges, and this city court is not the 
final word,” is an observation often heard. 

A second factor seems to be that this movement is made up 
of people who are very much a part of the total American cul- 
ture. While many of the students involved in the ‘jail versus 
bail” controversy are intellectually committed to going to jail, 
when their mothers begin calling up deans of women, and when 
lawyers, who measure their success by keeping people out of 
jail, begin counselling with clients whose culture is one of com- 
fort and safety, it is not easy to live up to the intellectual and 
moral commitment of staying in jail. 


When shall laws be broken? 


But a third and more significant factor influencing the move- 
ment to disavow civil disobedience seems to be the pro-legal 
position taken by the churches in 1954 and since. For the most 
part, American churches have maintained that segregation must 
go because it is illegal. One can look at their statements, peti- 
tions, and resolutions and see the resulting confusion. There has 
been confusion because the church has not always in the past 
taken such an unequivocal position in support of obedience to 
law. The churches have tended to admonish people to join in 
the desegregation process because the law says to desegregate 
the schools. But when students tried to speed up the desegrega- 
tion process in a manner which began to raise legal questions, 
churchmen were at a loss to know what to say. 

Before 1954, those churches and churchmen who might be 
called “liberal” often advised that certain laws be broken. For 
example, Chancellor Harvie Branscomb of Vanderbilt Uni-_ 
versity, delivering the Knapp Lecture at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1952, said: 


The second contribution which religion has made to American 
life has been the insistence upon a law of God which is supreme 
above all human institutions and man-made legislation. To this 
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divine law man owes final obedience. If the laws of state or 
government deviate from this standard, they have no moral 
authority and, in fact, should be disregarded or rejected. 


Eight years later one of Chancellor Branscomb’s students, the 
Reverend James M. Lawson, Jr. had this to say about the break- 
ing of law: 

Defiant violation of the law is a contradiction of my entire 

understanding of the loyalty to Christian non-violence. When the 

Christian considers the concept of civil disobedience as an aspect 

of non-violence, it is only within the context of law or a law 

enforcement agency which has in reality ceased to be the law, 


and then the Christian does so only in fear and trembling before 
God. 


Even a cursory look at these two statements will show that 
Dr. Branscomb’s words are much more emphatic and absolutist 
than those of the student. Yet Mr. Lawson was expelled from 
Vanderbilt by the advocate of the stronger position on the allega- 
tion that he “advocated a planned campaign of civil disobedience.” 


Confusion as to principles 


There is no evidence to suggest that Chancellor Branscomb 
was insincere in 1952 or in 1960. It seems more likely that events 
of the past eight years have brought a change in his position. 
There has been a similar change in the position of much of the 
church. 

The churches seemed to adopt with dispatch the notion that 
the Christian’s clear duty is always to obey the law when in 
1954 the law became what the churches wanted. Advising their 
people to desegregate society because the law said to do so 
seemed less risky than taking a bold position based on the 
Christian doctrine of man, the biblical imperative of justice, and 
the sovereignty of God. The confusion resulting from this shift 
in position has been reflected within the sit-in movement since 
most of the participants are to some extent products of Chris- 
tian churches. 

All this is not to argue that the movement would be stronger 
if it had a clearly defined philosophy of civil disobedience. It is 
simply to say that the movement is not one of civil dis- 
obedience and thus differs from Gandhi’s movement in im- 


portant respects. 
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Only one way to go 


The movement has not been any one thing. It has been, and 
is, many things. And it is possible that an even greater contribu- 
tion is being made because of the diversity of thinking. Some 
go to jail, some do not; some pay fines, some do not; some appeal, 
some do not; some deliberately test laws or break them, some 
assume that they are within the law; some want their cases to 
get to the Supreme Court as quickly as possible, some depend 
upon public sentiment to correct the injustices of segregation. 
But in each case the real strength has been in bringing large 
numbers of people face to face with the facts, and in doing this 
there has been widespread success. The problems of segregation 
have been exposed to public notice as never before. 


Reactions of various kinds have resulted. Most of them 
have been favorable to the cause of justice and human rights. 
As the mayor of Jacksonville said when urged to appoint a 
bi-racial committee: “‘There is no use to appoint a committee. 
Committees always say integrate.” This statement just about 
sums up the contribution of the sit-in movement. Mayors, 
businessmen, and fellow diners have had to look squarely at the 
question, in terms of the American Creed, the Judeo-Christian 
ethic, economics, and simple justice; and, having looked, they 
have seen that there is simply no alternative to desegregation. 
The sit-ins and the kneel-ins are forcing the white churches to 
take a look at themselves. We can only hope and pray that they, 
too, will see that segregation must go. 


Africa Study Tour 
Americans will have a better understanding of the urgency 
of eliminating racial discrimination in their own country if 
they have visited parts of the world where the white man is 
in the minority. The CCSA’s 1961 Africa Study Tour (see an- 
nouncement on back cover) provides an extraordinary oppor- 


tunity to acquire this experience. Traveling with both Negro 
and white persons in Kenya, Rhodesia, Ghana, and eight other 
African countries will give the 25 members of this Tour new 
insight for the world-wide task of abolishing color barriers. 
You are invited to write to the CCSA, New York office, for 
information about the Tour. 


teat 


oe. 
The law and the sit-ins 


By, May 17, 1954, when the United States Supreme Court unan- 
imously held racial segregation in public schools unconsti- 
tutional, prior Supreme Court decisions had secured for Negro 
Americans many of the rights which the post-Civil War Con- 
gress intended to secure when it proposed the adoption of the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments and en- 
acted numerous pieces of civil rights legislation. 

The right to vote in the crucial primary elections in the 
South, as well as in the general elections, had been affirmed. 
Ordinances passed by Southern cities restricting the areas in 
which Negroes might live had been held void. Systematic ex- 
clusion of Negroes from grand and petit juries in criminal cases 
had been prohibited. Negro criminal defendants had also suc- 
ceeded in voiding convictions based upon coerced confessions. 
Racial segregation on interstate buses and railroads had been 
struck down. 

The courts had established the rights of Negroes to be fairly 
represented by unions empowered by Congress to be their ex- 
clusive bargaining agent. White property owners could no longer 
obtain court enforcement of racially restrictive covenants or 


By Constance Baker Motley. Mrs. Motley is Assistant Counsel, NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc., 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. “4 
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damages for the breach of such covenants. Approximately two 
thousand Negro students in the Southern and border states had 
been admitted to institutions of higher learning as a result of 
Supreme Court decisions. And lower federal court decisions had 
equalized the salaries of Negro teachers. 


Publicly-supported facilities 


In short, by 1954, a long list of court decisions had gradually 
brought the Negro close to the post-Civil War Congress’ goal 
of equality with white citizens. And the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision holding racial segregation in public schools unconstitu- 
tional meant, in general, that, as far as public institutions are 
concerned, and public educational facilities in particular, this 
goal had been achieved at long last. 

Negro citizens then turned their attention to other areas in 
which equal public status with white citizens was still denied. 
Since the Supreme Court’s decision of 1954, segregation in 
public recreational facilities (including swimming pools, parks, 
and golf courses), public housing, and intrastate travel has 
been held unconstitutional. 

Moreover, recent court decisions have held that when these 
publicly-owned facilities, including theatres and restaurants, are 
leased by a state or municipality to private persons for operation, 
such lessees may not discriminate on account of race or color. 
Consequently, by 1960, virtually every publicly-owned facility 
had been, in law, opened to Negroes on a basis of equality with 
whites. It is against this background that Negro students move 
from classroom to market place with their peaceful demand for 
service in public eating places. As indicated above, if these eat- 
ing places are publicly owned and operated, or publicly owned 
but operated by private persons for the public, then the law has 
already established, in effect, the students’ right to service. 


Privately-owned establishments 


However, as is true in most of the cases to date, if the 


restaurant or lunch counter is privately owned and operated, 
although for the public, the student’s right to service is not 
clear. In about twenty Northern states, refusal of service in a 
public restaurant is prohibited by state law. In all of the 
Southern states, Negroes are denied service in restaurants as a 
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matter of custom which, of course, has its roots in slavery. 
However, this custom is now reinforced in most of the Southern 
states by the invocation of trespass statutes, statutes giving the 
restaurant owner the right to choose his own customers; or by 
court decision to the same effect. 

Most of the college students sought food service in stores in 
which they were allowed freely to purchase other merchandise. 
In these instances, they actually seated themselves at tables or 
at food counters in department stores and remained seated until 
the store closed or they were arrested. In other instances, the 
students protested against the management’s policy of refusing 
to serve Negroes by picketing on the sidewalks in front of 
eating establsihments. However, in both cases the students’ ob- 
jective was peacefully to persuade the owners to serve them. 

As to those who limited their activities to protest on the 
public sidewalks, it seems clear (although the Supreme Court 
has not yet ruled upon any issue in the sit-in cases) that their 
right to protest in this fashion is protected by the constitutional 
guarantee of free speech. In those instances in which the students 
actually sat in, the question is whether this is a permissible 
form of protest. 


Legal issue awaits decision 

However, in those cases in which the students were arrested, 
charged, and convicted of violating state trespass laws and 
recent anti-“‘sit-in’” laws hastily enacted by Southern legisla- 
tures giving restaurant owners the right to choose their own 
customers, a far more difficult legal question is involved—ie., 
whether the state court’s conviction of these students consti- 
tutes discriminatory state action in violation of the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. An answer in the 
affirmative will undoubtedly be predicated upon the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Restrictive Covenant Cases of 1948 hold- 
ing state enforcement of private racially restrictive covenants 
violative of the equal protection clause. 

It should be noted that in none of these sit-in cases has any- 
one invoked against the students a state statute or city ordi- 
nance which either requires segregation in restaurants or pro- 
hibits service to Negroes. The reason is that if such statutes or 
city ordinances do exist, they are clearly unconstitutional. 
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Discrimination, state-enforced 


In 1883, the Supreme Court in the Civil Rights Cases, 109 
U.S. 3, held that rights protected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment were secured only as against state action and that the 
Amendment provided no shield against discriminatory acts of 
private individuals. This proposition was reiterated by the Court 
in its decision in 1948 in the Restrictive Covenant Cases and de- 
scribed therein as a principle firmly established in our juris- 
prudence. In those cases, the Court upheld the right of private 
property owners to enter into such agreements. It was only state 
court enforcement of them which was prohibited. 

The Civil Rights Cases dealt with the constitutionality of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875 which specifically prohibited the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from inns, common carriers, and places of 
public entertainment. Senator Charles Sumner, author of the 
Act, when on his deathbed, asked Senator George Frisbie Hoar 
(the other Massachusetts senator) to promise that he would see 
the Act through the Congress. And those who pushed this final 
civil rights bill through the Reconstruction Congress believed 
that, with the enactment of this law, they had provided legisla- 
tive protection for every right necessary to insure for Negroes 
a status of complete equality with white persons. After the en- 
actment of the bill that provided for criminal prosecution of 
those discriminating against Negroes, several hotel owners were 
charged by the Federal Government with violating the law. Five 
of these cases reached the United States Supreme Court at the 
same time and were decided together as the Civil Rights Cases. 
In an eight-to-one decision, the Supreme Court held the law 
unconstitutional for the reason stated above. The lone dissenter 
was the usual dissenter in such cases, Mr. Justice Harlan. 


The Supreme Court must decide 


Approximately two thousand students and other persons have 
been arrested since February 1, 1960, as participants in sit-in: 
demonstrations. These cases are making their way through the 
slowly grinding wheels of Southern state-court justice. How- 
ever, the only prediction which one can safely make now is that 
sooner or later the Supreme Court must resolve the question 
whether Charles Sumner’s legacy, held void by that Court in 
1883, may now be redeemed on some legal theory by his legatees. 
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injustice 
Photos—courtesy, IBM World Trade Corp. 


Recent upheavals in South Africa, the Congo, Rhodesia, 
Angola, and other areas of Africa grow out of a long history of 
unjust practices by the ruling Europeans. These flare-ups repre- 
sent rebellion against the denial of basic human rights. The 
cryptic comment of a Christian missionary from the Congo 
lingers in my mind: ‘We must find a more just way of dealing 
with the natives.” Anyone concerned with peace and harmony 


By Chester L. Marcus, Secretary for Racial and Cultural Relations, Council for 
Christian Social Action. Mr. Marcus has been on leave of absence for a year, during 
which time he has served as a missionary in Ghana. He returns this month. 
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in this troubled part of the world must first face up to the basic 
injustice which has been done—and which, in many areas, is 
still a part of the accepted practice of the ruling powers and 
their representatives. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, who em- 
bodies more of the hopes of Africa than any other one person, 
said in a recent address: 
There can be no peace or security in Africa without political 
freedom. As long as one inch of African soil remains under 
colonial rule there will be strife and conflict. As long as any 
group on this continent denies the principle of one man-one 
vote, and uses its power to maintain its privilege, there will be 
insecurity for the oppressor and constant resentment and revolt 
on the part of the oppressed. These are the elementary facts of 
life in Africa today. 


Let the churches help redress wrong 

The one overarching fact of African life today is that deep- 
seated resentment against unjust treatment is now breaking into 
open revolt. The forces of history have culminated in an ir- 
resistible surge toward life with dignity and justice. 

Who will direct these new forces and channel the aspirations 
of the newly awakened peoples of Africa? No one really knows 
the answer. But one can hope that the Christian church will be 
influential in helping to shape the destinies of the new nations 
and in redressing the wrongs of the subject people. The church’s 
concern for social and economic justice is an essential element 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition. The message of the ancient 
prophets of Israel was justice for the oppressed. The cry from 
this turbulent continent is that of Amos: ‘‘Let justice roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

If the Christian church is to make any significant contribution 
in these areas of rapid social change it must recast its program. 
It must recognize the demands of the Christian faith for justice. 
It is understandable that there has been little social emphasis 


in many of the younger churches. Missionaries from Europe and . 


North America had to conduct much of their work under 
numerous crippling restrictions imposed by the Colonial powers. 
For example, they could not engage in any activity that looked 
towards changing the economic, social, or political life of the 
countries. Thus many of the churches in this part of the world 
have developed with no consciousness of the social obligations 
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of the faith they proclaim. The singing, praying, and Bible study 
in which they engage have little relevance to social justice. With 
some exceptions, Western missionaries have paid little attention 
to restrictions on basic human rights, denials of personal dignity, 
and other injustices so prevalent in this part of the world. Indeed 
many missionaries have thoughtlessly accepted a pattern of life 
which segregates them from the people to whom they try to min- 
ister. In some cases, they have contributed to the system. 


Movements for justice are outside the church 


In most West African nations there are large mass movements, 
led by a small elite trained in the West whose driving passion 
is for justice and equality. Although many of these leaders 
received their early training in mission schools, this great move- 
ment toward justice is almost completely outside the church. 
Does not the church have a message for people who aspire to a 
decent life with justice for themselves and their children? 

The church must speak to these emerging groups. It is not 
now communicating with them effectively. Many of these com- 
mitted people feel that the church has no vital message which 
speaks to their deep yearnings and their determination to be 
free. Unfortunately, much of their feeling is justified. The 
church’s emphasis has been too narrow. 

’The Christian churches and the Western democracies face an 
inescapable challenge from the present upheavals in Africa. 
The churches must help as teeming millions of suppressed people 
demand their right to be, to have and to determine their own 
destinies. They must not accept the pathetic attempts of the 
colonial powers to attribute the upheavals in Africa to “external 
influences.” The African revolution is inspired and generated 
from within and not from without. It is a rebellion against long- 
standing practices of injustice on the part of the ruling classes. 
The Africans feel certain as to the outcome in this struggle. 
They are fortified by faith and the confidence which is rooted 
in an invincible conviction that their cause is just. 

Any sensitive person who understands the history of this part 
of the world wonders how it was possible for injustice to go un- 
challenged for so long. The fulness of time has come for Africa. 
She will be in travail until tyranny and oppression cease, and 
a new society of relative freedom and justice is born. 
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book reviews 


The Racial Problem in Christian 
Perspective, by Kyle Haselden. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959, $3.50. 


The author introduces his sub- 
ject by pointing out “that the 
major sin of the white Christian 
church has been not merely its 
passive default in the field of 
interracial relations, but even 
more its direct, positive and 
sometimes malicious contribu- 
tion to the race-caste system in 
America. 

Part One of the book contains 
disturbing historical documen- 
tation of how the white church 
has “mothered racial patterns,” 
“purveyed arrant sedatives,” and 
“taught immoral moralities.” 

In Part Two, Mr. Haselden— 
moved by concern for the ignor- 
ance, confusion, and disagree- 
ment which stem from an inade- 
quate definition of terms—turns 
to a “diagnosis by definition.” 
In so doing he offers his readers 
a penetrating analysis of the se- 
mantics of communication in in- 
terracial relations. Discrimina- 
tion is examined, in the context 
of justice, as the right to have; 
segregation is interpretated as a 


By Edward M. Brown, Consultant in Race 
Relations, Board of Home Missions, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
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violation of the right to belong; 
and stereotyping is seen as a 
denial of individuality or the 
right to be. 

In Part Three, the author 
seeks to to apply the insights of 
the Christian ethic to the prob- 
lems of racial relations. There 
is a realistic appraisal of the 
forces other than racial pre- 
judice and custom which delay 
progress toward a racially in- 
clusive church. 

The book is a synthesis of the 
best thinking of the social 
sciences complemented by the 
deepest insights of Christian 
theology. It qualifies as ‘must’ 
reading for Christians concern- 
ed about inclusiveness in the 
church. 


The Magnolia Jungle (The Life, 
Times and Education of a 
Southern Editor), by P. D. 
East. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1960, $3.95. 


The author has received well- 
deserved recognition as an out- 
spoken and unorthodox editor of 
a small weekly newspaper, The 
Petal Paper, of Petal, Mississip- 
pi. Famous for his satire, Editor 
East gives his readers a humor- 
ous but poignant account of his 
painful evolution from an un- 


derprivileged early boyhood to | 


acceptance as a respectable 
small-town editor. Step by step, 
he became a social outcast as he 
reluctantly felt himself compel- 
led to take an increasingly 
strong stand for social justice 
and human dignity. 

To illustrate the reasons why 
most Mississippians ignore him, 
East includes a good selection 
ot some of his most stinging and 
side-splitting editorials, which— 
using the weapons of ridicule, 
sarcasm and humor—lampoon 
racial bigotry and political ex- 
ploitation. In the process his life 
becomes a demonstration of the 
cost of nonconformity in Missis- 
sippi. 

The first part of the book is 
an account of his pathetic, lonely 
childhood and young manhood. 

As an adopted son of a poor 
white family which eked out its 
living in the turpentine and 
lumber camps of one of the 
poorest sections of Mississippi, 
East knew from personal experi- 
ence the meaning of discrimina- 
tion, the feeling of rejection, 
exploitation, and insecurity. 

Mr. East’s style, earthy and 
uninhibited, has been character- 
ized by Hodding Carter as 
“stream-of-consciousness writ- 
ing with a lemminglike urge to 
self-destruction.” His outspoken 
editorial policy and frank con- 
cern for human rights and con- 
stitutional freedoms have caused 
his paper to lose all its local 
circulation. And yet there is 
compensation in that his cour- 
ageous witness has made him 
better known and appreciated in 


other states and abroad as a 
sorely needed symbol of hope- 
ful non-conformity in an other- 
wise dark area of the South. 
This stirring book is a living 
documentary. 


Emotional Aspects of School De- 
segregation, a report by psy- 
chiatrists. Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, 104 
Hast 25th St... New Work. 10; 
Ne Ye 19605 50c: 


A helpful condensation and 
less technical version of the 
book-length Psychiatric Aspects 
of School Desegregation, this 
booklet represents an attempt 
to achieve a greater distribution 
in a more popular and readable 
edition. 

The contents are divided into 
three sections: (1) the function 
of racial myths and prejudices 
in bolstering opposition to de- 
segregation; (2) an analysis of 
attitude changes with particular 
emphasis on the role of authority 
and reactions to it; (3) responses 
of three particular groups to 
desegregation, namely, children, 
educators, and parents. 

One of the most valuable con- 
tributions made by this publi- 
cation is its concise yet compe- 
tent treatment of deeply rooted 
racial myths and the part these 
play in prejudiced thinking and 
behavior. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For additional re- 
sources on racial relations, see 
the listing of materials by Ru- 
dolph W. Raber in “Program 
Pianning” (pages 29-30). 
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program planning 


TOWARD RESPONSIBLE CONCERN IN RACE RELATIONS 


The degree to which race re- 
lations is a “felt” issue in local 
congregations is a matter of con- 
siderable variation. In many 
churches the intensity and na- 
ture of concern can be measured 
in terms of the geographic prox- 
imity of persons of another race. 

By this time, of course, it is 
a well-worn fact that geograph- 
ical distance is of relatively little 
consequence in our modern 
world. It is equally clear that 
matters of race are key facets 
in practically every major issue 
that confronts us in local, na- 
tional, or international affairs. It 
is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that church people become 
aware and enlightened and that 
they be encouraged to turn their 
minds and hands toward crea- 
tive efforts in this area. 


Learning the facts 


No effort in the field of human 
relations can afford to neglect 
the continuing need for knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals. Mis- 
conceptions, misunderstanding, 
erroneous terminology, as well 


By Rudolph W. Raber, during 1960 Act- 
ing Secretary for Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations, CCSA, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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as sheer superstition and fear re- 
garding other races and cultures, 
dominate the thinking of many 
people. There is no substitute for 
the facts, whatever the situation. 

In many communities critical 
issues in race relations demand 
attention and give rise to felt 
need for education and action. 
In other communities it may be 
necessary to stimulate interest 
through a program calculated to 
arouse concern. 

The circulation oi a question- 
naire concerning the racial atti- 
tudes of individual church mem- 
bers with publication of tabulat- 
ed results sometimes serves to 
start thinking. This should be 
followed by a well conceived and 
sustained educational program. 

A further step may be a criti- 
cal examination of the racial 
situation in the local community. 
Are minority groups confined to 
certain areas? For what kinds of 
jobs are they hired or not hired? 
Do they have free and equal 
access to schools, churches, ade- 
quate housing and public serv- 
ices? Is residential living segre- 
gated by race or religion? If 
there are no non-white residents 
in the community surrounding 
the church, why is this so? 


34. 


Facing the facts 


All churches need to be 
helped to look frankly at the 
problems of those racial and 
cultural groups which have suf- 
fered from long generations 
of injustice, oppression, and 
conflict. Being human, all of us 
are inclined to see ourselves as 
the injured or threatened party 
and to grope for excuses that 
seem to justify our own position. 

Probably the only way to deal 
with these feelings is to allow 
them to come out in the open 
and to help one another to see 
them for what they are. Open 
discussion, under a competent 
chairman, and in an atmosphere 
of Christian love provides one of 
the best opportunities for over- 
coming fears and hostilities. 


Accepting the challenge 


For the Christian the primary 
urge for concern and the central 
motivation for action lie in the 
faith itself. The Bible as a whole 
stands for justice. Jesus taught 
and lived human brotherhood. If 
the New Testament says rela- 
tively little about race as such 
it is because the oneness of all 
men in Christ is assumed. Soci- 
ology, anthropology, democracy, 
and common decency are all 
valuable aids to understanding, 
but it is the gospel itself that 
lays the imperative on the Chris- 
tian heart. 


PROGRAM MATERIALS 
Among resources available 
from the CCSA and useful for 
special programs, for supple- 


mentary use, or 
distribution are: 

Racial Integration in the 
Churches and in Housing, a 
packet of resource pamphlets 
and program guides, prepared by 
Galen R. Weaver and Fern Bab- 
cock Grant ($1.00). 

Fellowship for Whom?, by 
Herman H. Long—a report of 
the study of racial inclusiveness 
in Congregational Christian 
Churches (50c). 

Housing Without Racial Bar- 
riers, by Buell G. Gallagher, 
Herman H. Long, and Galen R. 
Weaver; SOCIAL ACTION, Nov. 
1957 (25c). 

If Your Next Neighbor Is a 
Negro. Effect of Negro occu- 
pancy on real estate values 
C5e)r 

Miracle of Social Adjustment: 
Desegregation in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Public Schools, by Carl 
F. Hansen (35c). 

Removing Racial Barriers in 
Housing—a flier describing an 
experimental program in Min- 
neapolis, sponsored by the 
CCSA, which is exploring the 
contribution churches can make 
toward racially integrated hous- 
ing (free). 

Sense and Nonsense About 
Race, by Ethel J. Alpenfels—a 
pamphlet which gives simple ex- 
planations of the findings of bi- 
ology, psychology, and anthro- 
pology about race (50c). 

The Bible and Race, by Ches- 
ter L. Marcus—a flier which 
gives insight from the Bible on 
Race (5c). 


for general 
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The Kingdom Beyond Caste, 
by Liston Pope, gives historical 
perspective, scientific and reli- 
gious data, and strategies for 
better relations ($1.25). 

Housing and Minority Groups, 
by Glazer and McEntire—one of 
a series prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on Race 
and Housing, 1960 ($6.00). 


resources for worship 


Marriage Across Racial Lines 
(10c); or packet of study ma- 
terials ($1.00). 

The House of Decision—a film- 
strip, with 33 1/3 RPM recorded 
script. On the efforts of a Negro 
family to purchase a house. A- 
vailable from the CCSA, 289 
Park Ave. South, New York 10, 
N.Y. (free). 


LET JUSTICE ROLL DOWN AS WATERS 


Scripture 


Amos 5:21-24 
Romans 12 
James 2:1-13 


Hymns 


Rise Up, O Men of God 

My Country, ’Tis of Thee 

In Christ there is no East or 
West 

O Brother Man 


Readings 

God has made us to live 
together in community. Without 
love of neighbor there is no love 
of God. Without service to men 
there is no service to God. We 
live, we rise, we fall as mem- 
bers of one family under God. 


Prepared by Dorothy E. Hampton, Race 
Relations Consultant, 1957-60 (CCSA 
and Board of Home Missions), in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 
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... We rejoice in many signs 
of the power and grace of God 
in the events of our time. People 
are asking recognition of their 
God-given worth. Barriers be- 
tween races, classes, and na- 
tions are being brought down. 
We are thankful that God is 
stirring his people against in- 
justice and oppression. 

.. . Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Shepherd of all men requires us 
as his followers to repent of 
those violations of brotherhood 
and justice which create sep- 
aration, tension, and _ conflict 
between men of different races 
and to manifest—within the 


Church, the Body of Christ, and . 


within the community and na- 
tion—acts worthy of such re- 
pentance,! 
+ + + 
As Christian students . . 
response to these 


. our 
turbulent 


a 


events (student sit-in demon- 
strations), is founded in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ—the 


knowledge that God has acted, 
and is acting, in the world. 
These events, and the situation 
which gave birth to them, surely 
stand as God’s judgment upon 
us; we are humbled before him. 
In God’s judgment upon us we 
recognize, as well, his abundant 
mercy in Christ and his initia- 
tive in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation.2 


+ + + 


The Christian favors. the 
breaking down of racial barriers 
because the redeemed commu- 
nity of which he is already a 
citizen recognizes no barriers 
dividing humanity. The king- 
dom of God, as in heaven so on 
earth, is the distant goal of the 
Christian. That kingdom is far 
more than the immediate need 
for integration.? 


+ + + 


A Prayer for Mercy 


Almighty God, our Father, 
who hast created us and all men 
in thine own image, and who 
desirest that we live in the 
mutual love of brethren, hear 
our confession of sin, and have 
mercy upon us. For the pride 
and contempt by which we 
separate ourselves from those 
who differ from us in race; for 
the injustice and discrimination 
by which we have brought long 
and needless suffering upon 


them and prevented them from 
walking in dignity; have mercy 
upon us, and forgive. For the 
haughty indifference by which 
we have refused to share their 
burdens and to rejoice in their 
achievements; for our easy for- 
getting that thou lovest them 
and us with an equal love and 
that thy Son our Lord died to 
save us all; have mercy upon us, 
and forgive. Enable us, we be- 
seech thee, to identify ourselves 
more and more with all who 
suffer by reason of prejudice and 
segregation, and grant us the joy 
of knowing that by taking upon 
ourselves some of thine own con- 
cern for those who are distressed 
and impeded by discrimination 
we are sharing also in thy con- 
tinuing redemption of the world. 
Above all, grant that by the 
power of the Holy Spirit the 
doors of every church may be 
opened, so that all who will may 
enter and together praise thy 
holy name; and to thee, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, be praise 
and dominion forever. Amen.‘ 


SOURCES: 


1“Call to Christian Action in So- 
ciety,” adopted by the General 
Synod of the United Church of 
Christ, July 8, 1959. 


2Letter to Christian Students from 
the Central Committee of the Na- 
tional Student Christian Federation, 
March 6, 1960. 

3“From a Lunch-Counter Stool,” by 
James M. Lawson, Jr., in Motive, 
May 1960. 

4Fred D. Wentzel in Christian Edu- 
cation News, Special Issue, May 15, 
1960. 
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social action calendar 


JANUARY 27-29 Council for Christian Social Action. The Inn, 
Buck Hill Falls, Penna. 


FEBRUARY 7-10 Churchmen’s Washington Seminar, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (For information, Congregational 
Christians should write to Dr. Ray Gibbons, 
CCSA, 289 Park Ave. South, New York 10, 
N. Y.; Evangelical and Reformed to Dr. 
Huber F. Klemme, 2969 W. 25th St., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio.) 


FEBRUARY 12 Race Relations Sunday. 

JUNE 19-23 Christian Social Action Institute, White Me- 

‘ morial Retreat Center, Mill Valley, Calif. 

JUNE 19-23 Christian Social Action Institute, Blue Ridge 
Assembly of the YMCA, Black Mountain, 
N:3C. 


JUNE 20-AUGUST 9 Africa Study Tour, forty-nine days in eleven 
countries. Leaders: Rev. and Mrs. Herman F. 


Reissig. 
JULY 10-14 Christian Social Action Institute, Lakeland 
c College, Sheboygan, Wisc. 
JULY 24-28 Christian Social Action Institute, Massachu- 


setts Congregational Conference Center, 
Framingham, Mass. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 13. Caribbean Study Tour. Sioa ae Rev. F. Nelsen . 
Schlegel. 


AUGUST 11-15 Christian Social Action Institute for Young o 
People: ( CMigmgt location to ges announced). F 


* 


